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By Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, K.C.M.G. 


I.—-DISCOVERY OF THE 


Majesty in India, Aden, Zanzibar, 
and Algeria, the time came when I 
was glad to exchange the cares and 
fatigue of public life for rest in 
my beloved and venerable native 
city of St Andrews. There, in my hours of idle- 
ness, I have been occupied in reading the MS. 
diaries and narratives of travel of my grandfather, 
Principal James Playfair, of this university, and 
of my father, mother, and other relatives, from 
which I have derived the utmost pleasure and 
instruction. The idea has occurred to me that 


if I could put together a few notes regarding the | 77” 
| dition 


| own assistant. 


family history, and especially concerning my own 
life and career, it might be interesting to my 
children and grandchildren when IJ, like my own 
parents, have passed away. I had not, and I have 
not now, any idea of publication ; but it has been 
suggested to me that a few episodes of my career 
might be considered as having more than mere 
family interest. I propose, therefore, giving a short 
series of such incidents in the Journal, of which 
all good Scotchmen are naturally proud. 

In 1854 events occurred which necessitated an 
entire reorganisation of the government of Aden ; 
every individual connected with the former 
administration, down to the junior clerk, was 
changed. Hitherto the chief civil and military 
authorities were separate ; now it was resolved to 
unite them in the same person. Colonel, after- 
wards Sir James, Outram was selected as the first 
Political Resident and Commandant. He had 
just emerged triumphantly from his great struggle 
with the Government of Bombay, known as the 
Baroda Khutput Affair. The story of it is told by 
his biographer, Sir Frederick Goldsmid; but a 
much more graphic description is given by Punch 
in one of those beautiful poems which sometimes 
appear when a great man dies; 
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; FTER fifty years’ service under Her | 


ADEN RESERVOIRS. 


He faced worse foes than tigers driven to bay : 
Wrong leaning upon power, injustice throned 
In Justice’s high seat ; for many a day 
He fought that fight, single, unhelped, disowned, 
But fearless in his faith, bearing his breast 
Under the armour of a conscience pure : 
True knight—with stainless shield, and lance in rest 
That no gainsayer might for long endure ! 

I had passed an examination as interpreter in 
the Arabic language, and, during a visit of two 
years to Egypt and Syria, I had been associated 
with Outram in a quasi-political mission on which 
he had been engaged there. When, therefore, he 
was Offered the Aden Residency he made it a con- 
that he should be ailowed to choose his 
It was a matter of no small pride 
and gratification to me to receive from him a 
copy of a letter which he had written to the 
private secretary of the Governor of Bombay, 
Lord Elphinstone, on the subject. I cannot resist 
the temptation of giving part of it: 

On his lordship’s intimation that I should be allowed 
to choose my own assistant, I mentioned the name of 
Lieutenant Playfair as particularly well qualified for the 
office, having known him in Egypt, and had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing how he conducted himself with natives, 
as well as forming a judgment of his abilities. He is the 
man of all others of my acquaintance I would most readily 
trust for the efficient performance of the duties devolving 
on my assistant. 

Thus I, a young second lieutenant of artillery, 
left purely military service never to return to it, 
and entered the Political Department, under a 
chief who well merited the eulogium engraved 
on his statue at Caleutta ; 


IF AN OPPONENT ONCE STYLED HIM 
THE BAYARD OF INDIA, 
THEY WHO SET UP THIS MEMORIAL 
MAY WELL LACK WORDS 
TO UTTER ALL THEIR LOVING ADMIRATION. 


Colonel Outram 
[All Rights Reserved. | 


Aden on the 3d 
DEc. 24, 1898. 
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June 1854, less than two months after the Crimean 
war had broken out. This, of course, affected us 
only very indirectly, yet it brought about the 
matter of which I am now writing. All the best 
seamen in England had volunteered for the Royai 
Navy, and it was only the scum of the merchant 
service who could be got to man the coal-tramps 
which came to Aden. The best of this bad lot 
were eagerly taken up by the vessels of the Indian 
navy on the station, and the men were quite 
willing to undergo the imprisonment imposed by 
the Mercantile Marine Act for refusal of duty if, 
after their release, they could enter that comfort- 
able and well-paid service. On one occasion I 
had as many as fifty sailors in jail—as mutinous a 
set as it is possible to conceive. They set every 
prison regulation at defiance, and I was at my 
wits’ end to know how to punish them for dis- 
obedience and keep them in due order. The great 
bulk of the ordinary prisoners were natives sen- 
tenced to hard labour on the public works out- 
side the jail premises. I threatened the sailors that 
if they were not more amenable to discipline 
I would send them out to similar work. They 
laughed me to scorn, and dared me to do anything 
of the kind. The valley in which the ancient 
reservoirs are situated is narrow, and enclosed 
on each side by high and precipitous mountains. 
I selected this spot for their delectation, partly 
because it was long in shade and I did not wish to 
expose them to the heat, and partly because it 
would be easy to guard them by a cordon of police 
at the gorge of the valley. To this place I 
marched them early one morning, and told them 
that they should not be permitted to go back for 
their breakfast till they had excavated a certain 
number of cubic yards of soil from one spot and 
carried it to another. Finding themselves in a 
rat-trap, they set to work with a will to execute 
the very easy task that had been allotted to 
them. I left them there digging, and rode away. 
Very shortly afterwards the sergeant of police 
sent a man to my house to beg me to return and 
see what had been found. My astonishment was 
great to find that the outline of a reservoir had 
been unearthed, the existence of which no one in 
Aden had suspected; this led to another, and 
then to another, and eventually the entire system 
was brought to light. 

The expedient of constructing reservoirs in 
which to collect and store rain-water has prevailed 
in Arabia from the remotest antiquity ; these are 
generally found in localities devoid of permanent 
springs and dependent on the winter rains for a 
supply of water during the summer months. The 
most remarkable instance on record is the great 
dam of Mareb, in the country of Saba, better 
known as the kingdom of the Queen of Sheba. 
This country was frequently ravaged by impetuous 
mountain torrents, while at other times it was 
parched for want of a sufficient supply of water ; 
in order, therefore, to remedy these evils, Abd-esh- 


Shems, surnamed Saba, conceived the idea of 
building a dam across the gorge of a valley con- 
tained between two mountains, which he thus 
converted into a vast reservoir for the reception 
of the rain-water descending from the hills. The 
dam was of cut stone, secured by iron or copper 
cramps, forming a prodigious mass of masonry, 
three hundred cubits broad, one hundred and 
twenty feet high, and two miles in length ; it was 
provided with thirty sluices, through which the 
water was conveyed into canals for the irrigation 
of the fields and gardens of Mareb, and by means 
of which that city became what Pliny styled it— 
‘the mistress of cities and the diadem on the 
brow of the universe.’ 

The dike, having somewhat suffered from the 
lapse of time, was consolidated by the Himyarite 
queen Belkis, about the commencement of the 
Christian era, and in her time it was deemed too 
strong ever to be destroyed. That catastrophe did, 
however, at length take place; the dam, which 
had stood for seventeen hundred years, yielded 
to the pressure of water from within, and gave 
way, deluging the country far and wide, and carry- 
ing away the whole city, with the neighbouring 
town and people; and thus the prosperity of 
Mareb was destroyed. This event took place 
in A.D, 120, and is famous in Arabian history 
as the Sazl-el-arim, or ‘rush of water from the 
reservoir, by which name it is mentioned in the 
Koran. 

This, doubtless, suggested similar reservoirs in 
other parts of Arabia and the neighbouring 
coasts of Africa, which have usually been subject 
to it; and with the spread of the Khalifate west- 
wards the idea was introduced into Spain and 
other Mohammedan conquests. 

There is no certain record of the construction 
of the Aden Reservoirs, Aden was one of the 
principal seaports of the Himyarites. Inscriptions 
in their language have been found there ; and, in 
the absence of any proof or tradition to the 
contrary, there is a strong presumption that the 
reservoirs there were the work of the same people 
who had construeted the great dam of Mareb. 
We know, however, really nothing of their 
origin ; they might as well have been constructed 
by the Romans, or by the Persians who con- 
quered Yemen in the seventh century, or, indeed, 
by the early Arabs, who, like the Moors of 
Spain, were quite capable of constructing works 
of this magnitude, and who really did make 
important irrigation works in various parts of the 
country. 

Aden must at one time have been a place of 
great importance; it is called by the author of 
the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea ‘Romanum 
Emporium.” The hills and valleys abound with 
remains of its ancient greatness. Every com- 
manding point is crowned with the ruins of 
a watch-tower; a broad, well-engineered path, 
like the old Roman military roads, leads to 
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the summit of Shumshum, the highest peak, 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty feet above 


the sea, and the sides of the hills abound in | 


ruined reservoirs, in addition to those before 
described. 

There was much diversity of opinion as to the 
advisability of restoring these reservoirs, Some 
maintained that if they had not been hopelessly 
ruined they would never have been abandoned ; 
but we determined to make the experiment with 
convict labour and the limited surplus of muni- 
cipal funds at our disposal, Indeed, the water 
question was too important for any reasonable 
chance of solving it to be neglected. Water con- 
taining three-parts of saline matter in every two 
thousand is usually considered unfit for domestic 
purposes ; here at least two-thirds of the popula- 
tion were obliged to drink water containing from 
five to ten parts. The few wells of better quality 
were rigorously reserved for the use of the troops 
and European inhabitants; the elaborate works 
subsequently carried out—condensing engines, an 
aqueduct from the interior, &e.—were then un- 
thought of, and the only really good water avail- 
able for the townspeople was brought in, at great 
cost, from the interior on camels. The efficient 
restoration of the reservoirs was far beyond the 
resources of the Residency. We had made the 
discovery, and proved that they could be made 
available once more; the work was_ therefore 
made over to the Public Works Department, and 
admirably completed by Captain Fuller of the 
Bombay Engineers. It is difficult without a plan 
to give such a description of the reservoirs as 
will enable any one who has not seen, thoroughly 
to appreciate them. 

The formation of Aden is purely voleanic, and 
bears the appearance of having been in a state of 
activity at no very remote geological period. The 
town is situated in the crater, and is encom- 
passed on every side by a range of hills except on 
the east, where the island of Seerah seems once 
to have completed the circular form, but has 
been detached by some convulsion of nature, and 
carried out to sea a distance of a few hundred 
yards, thus forming a small harbour. On the 
outer or western side of this crater the hills are 
precipitous, and the rain-water descending from 
them is carried rapidly to the sea by means of a 
number of long, narrow valleys separate from 
each other. On the inner or eastern side the 
hills are quite as abrupt, but the descent is 
broken by a tableland which occupies about one- 
fourth of the area of the peninsula. This receives 
the water from above, and leads it into the 
ravine in which the tanks are situated. Owing 
to the hardness of the rocks and the scarcity of 
soil upon them, a very moderate fall of rain 
suffices to send a stupendous torrent down the 
valley, which, ere it reaches the sea, sometimes 
becomes an unfordable river. 

The tanks, which are situated under the foot 


of the hills, are generally built at a re-entering 
angle of the rock which promises a copious flow 
of water. Here the soil has been carefully cleared 
away, and a salient curve of masonry built across 
it ; while every feature of the adjacent rocks has 
been taken advantage of, and connected with 
small aqueducts to ensure no water being lost. 
The overflow of one tank leads to another, and 
thus a complete series existed, as far at least as 
the large circular reservoir, called ‘ Playfair Tank,’ 
outside the gorge of the valley. Their construe- 
tibn is extremely fantastic ; the only principle 
tlat seems to have been adhered to is the avoid- 
ance of straight lines. They are beautifully 
coated with hydraulic lime, and have flights of 
steps, gradients, platforms, &c., heaped together so 
as to give a picturesque appearance to the whole. 
Each large tank has a smaller one above, built 
for the purpose of receiving the earth and stones 
carried down by the torrent, and thus permit- 
ting only clear water to flow into the reservoir 
below. 

A high Indian official returning to England in 
1856 thus wrote to Lord Elphinstone, Governor of 
Bombay : 

[ was much interested in the tanks which Brigadier 
Coghlan [who had now succeeded Colonel Outram] showed 
me. A short time ago they were as completely buried as 
Herculaneum; and we passed over some which, being filled 
to the brim with rubbish, have less the appearance of being 
what they are than Pompeii must have been before it was 
excavated. Six of them have been cleared out, and are 
quite ready to catch every drop of water which falls; they 
are admirable and substantial works, most beautifully 
chunamed, and most fantastic in their shapes, with all sort 
of queer steps, 

The upper tank of all consists of a dam drawn 
across the head of the valley ; that called ‘Coghlan 
Tank’ goes across the bottom of it. Between these 
two there are others on each side. The discharge 
of these is led by a substantial aqueduct into a 
large circular one outside the valley altogether. 
This is the largest and finest of all; it has been 
named ‘Playfair Tank. The aggregate capacity 
of the entire series is about twenty million im- 
perial gallons. The cost incurred by the Public 
Works Department when I left Aden was about 
334,028 rupees; but this only included ‘Coghlan 
Tank’ and those above it. Rain does not often 
fall at Aden, only once in several years; but 
when it does fall it pours in a manner unknown 
elsewhere. 

I stood by ‘Coghlan Tank’ when it was filled 
for the first time, and [ do not exaggerate in 
saying that from the moment the water entered 
it till it overflowed not more than ten minutes 
elapsed! The torrent from the mountain seemed 
to rush down, make two or three surges round 
the tank, and then burst oat on the opposite 
side, This tank contained 4,645,273 imperial 
gallons! Had an indefinite number been in exist- 
ence they would all have been filled. But 
I witnessed a greater storm than this on a subse- 
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quent occasion, Early on the morning of the 
30th April 1859 it rained moderately, and all the 
tanks which were cleared out were filled to over- 
flowing. This opportune supply of water was 
hailed with the greatest delight, and our appre- 
hensions for the approaching summer were com- 
pletely at rest, 8,000,000 gallons of water being 
collected ; and after ample allowance for wastage 
and evaporation, the value of it would have nearly 
repaid all that we had expended. But at 11 P.M. 
the rain recommenced, and for two hours con- 
tinued to fall with inconceivable violence. Within 
half-an-hour the whole peninsula was traversed 
by torrents, which swept away human beings, 
horses, camels, and property of every description. 
The rain did not entirely cease till daylight the 
following morning, when the appearance of the 
place was most distressing. Every road and 
street was so cut up as to be impassable for 
wheeled vehicles and difficult for horses and 
mules ; the town appeared almost in ruins; the 
water in the reservoirs had been displaced by 
immense quantities of stone and soil washed into 
them ; and upwards of twenty men, women, and 
children perished. One of the best men in the 
police force, a powerful Soudanese havildar, seeing 
a woman being carried away by the torrent rush- 
ing through the town, threw himself on the bank 
and extended his hand for her to grasp. She suc- 
ceeded in doing so; but so great was the violence 
of the flood that he was drawn into it, and both 
were carried out to sea. I myself had a very 
narrow escape. I was riding through a street in 
the Jews’ quarter, when an inspiration, of which 
I was not even conscious, induced me to dig my 
spurs into the horse’s flanks ; he bounded forward, 
and the house which I was passing fell down, 
filling the lane with its ruins. The discharge of 
water in the Taweela Valley, where the tanks are 
situated, was on this occasion calculated at 2368 
cubic feet per second; and from the upper tank 
alone 43,000 cubic feet of débris were removed. 
From the commencement of the work up to 


the time that I left Aden, the amount of water 
actually issued from the reservoirs was 39,000,000 
gallons, which realised 51,200 rupees. 

A little garden was made about the tanks, 
which became a favourite evening promenade. I 
planted it with flowers and shrubs from India, 
and orange-trees from Zanzibar ; and I succeeded 
in naturalising several species of frankincense 
from the eastern part of the Somali coast, which, 
when last I heard of them, were in a flourishing 
condition. Nothing can be more curious than 
the manner in which the frankincense-tree (a 
species of Boswellia) grows. Instead of springing 
out of the soil like any other well-regulated shrub, 
it prefers the bare and almost polished surface of 
the marble rock. It does not seem to insert its 
roots into natural fissures, but adheres to thie 
vertical cliff by a sort of intumescence at its base, 
somewhat like a boy’s sucker sticking on to a 
stone; it then advances at right angles to the 
cliff, after which it mounts vertically to a con- 
siderable height and becomes an umbrageous and 
handsome tree. It is so full of resin that on the 
slightest incision being made on the stem a copious 
discharge of the fragrant drug takes place. This 
is collected when dry, and becomes a large article 
of export under the name of luban or olibanwm. 
It is hardly possible to find a more interesting 
field for botanical research than the region where 
this tree is found. On one occasion during a 
morning’s walk at Bunder Murayeh, whence I 
brought the young trees planted in this garden, 
I plucked a few specimens at random and sent 
them to Sir William Hooker of Kew. He wrote 
me, in reply to my letter: 

These are extremely interesting, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Mangrove (Avicenna tomentosa), they are, 
every one of them, new to us and to science. This 
collection gives one an idea of the richness and pecu- 
liarity of the Somali flora, of which we had no previous 
idea. It is the rarest thing in the world to get a small 
collection with two or three new species from any part 
of the world; and here seven out of eight are all new 
to me and, I doubt not, to science also. 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 


™ CHAPTER IV. 


HILE Foote was cogitating in this 
way, Browne was rolling along 
westward. He passed Apsley House 
and the Park, and dodged his way 
in and out of the traffic through 
Kensington Gore and the High 

Street. By the time they reached the turning 

into the Melbury Road he was in the highest 

state of good humour, not only with himself but 
the whole world in general. 

When, however, they had passed the cab-stand 
and turned into the narrow street which was his 


destination, all his confidence vanished and he 
became as nervous as a weak-minded schoolgirl. 
At last the cabman stopped and addressed his 
fare. 

‘The fog’s so precious thick hereabouts, sir,’ he 
said, ‘that I’m blest if I can see the houses, much 
less read the numbers. Forty-three may be here, 
or may be down at the other end. If you like 
I’ll get down and look about.’ 

‘You needn’t do that,’ said Browne. ‘I1’ll find 
it for myself,’ 

It may have been his nervousness that led him 
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into doing such a thing—on that point I cannot 
speak with authority—but it is quite certain that 
when he did get down he handed the driver 
half-a-sovereign. With the characteristic honesty 
of the London cabman, the man informed him 
of the fact, at the same time remarking that he 
could not give him change. 

‘Never mind the change,’ said Browne ; and then 
he added, with fine cynicism, ‘Put it into the first 
charity-box you come across,’ 

The man laughed, and with a hearty ‘Thank 
ye, sir; good-night,’ turned his horse and disap- 
peared. 

‘Now for No. 43,’ said Browne. 

But though he appeared to be so confident of 
finding it, it soon transpired that the house was 
more difficult to discover than he imagined. He 
wandered up one pavement and down the other 
in search of it. When he did come across it, it 
proved to be a picturesque little building stand- 
ing back from the street, and boasted a small 
garden in front. The door was placed at the 
side. He approached it and rang the bell. A 
moment later he found himself standing face to 
face with the girl he had rescued on the Gieranger 
Fjord seven months before. It may possibly have 
been due to the fact that when she had last seen 
him he had been dressed after the fashion of the 
average well-to-do tourist, and that now he was 
dressed in a top-hat and a heavy coat; it is 
quite certain, however, that for the moment she 
did not recognise him. 

‘I am afraid you do not know me,’ said Browne, 
with a humility that was by no means usual with 
him. But before he had finished speaking she had 
uttered a little exclamation of astonishment, and, 
as the young man afterwards flattered himself, of 
pleasure. 

‘Mr Browne!’ she cried. ‘I beg your pardon 
indeed for not recognising you. You must 
think me very rude; but I had no idea of seeing 
you here,’ 

‘I only ‘earnt your address an hour ago,’ the 
young man replied. ‘I could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of calling on you.’ 

‘But I am so unknown in London,’ she answered. 
‘How could you possibly have heard of me? I 
thought myself so insignificant that my presence 
in this great city would make no sort of difference 
to any one.’ 

‘It makes more difference than you think,’ said 
Browne, with a solemnity that would not have 
discredited a State secret. Then, thinking he 
might possibly have gone too far, he made haste 
to add, ‘I cannot tell you how often I have 
thought of that terrible afternoon.’ 

‘As you may suppose, I have never forgotten 
it, she answered, ‘It is scarcely likely that I 
should,’ 

There was a little pause ; then she added, ‘But 
I don’t know why I should keep you standing out 
here like this. Will you not cone in?’ 


Browne was only too glad to do so. He accord- 
ingly followed her into the large and luxuriously 
furnished studio before him. 

‘Won’t you sit down?’ she said, pointing 
to a chair by the fire. ‘It is so cold and foggy 
outside that perhaps you would like a cup of 
tea.’ 

Tea was a beverage in which Browne never in- 
dulged, and yet, on this occasion, so little was he 
responsible for his actions that he acquiesced 
without a second thought. 

‘How do you like it?’ she asked. ‘Will you 
have it in the English or the Russian fashion? 
Here is a teapot, and here a samovar; here is 
milk, and here a slice of lemon. Which do you 
prefer ?’ 

Scarcely knowing which he chose, Browne 
answered that he would take it @ la Russe. She 
thereupon set to work, and the young man, as he 
watched her bending over the table, thought he 
had never in his life before seen so beautiful and 
so desirable a woman. “And yet, had a female critic 
been present, it is quite possible—nay, it is almost 
probable that more than one hole might have been 
picked in her appearance. Her skirt—in order to 
show my knowledge of the technicalities of woman’s 
attire—was of plain merino, and she also wore 
a painting-blouse that, like Joseph’s coat, was of 
many colours. A detractor would probably have 
observed that her hair might have been better 
done. Browne, however, thought her perfection 
in every respect, and drank his tea in a whirl of 
enchantment. He found an inexplicable fascina- 
tion in the mere swish of her skirts as she moved 
about the room, and a pleasure that he had never 
known before in the movement of her slender 
hands above the tea-tray. And when, their tea 
finished, she brought him a case of cigarettes, and 
bade him smoke if he cared to, it might very 
well have been said that that studio contained 
the happiest man in England, Outside, they 
could hear the steady patter of the rain, and the 
rattle of traffic reached them from the High Street ; 
but inside there was a silence of a Norwegian fjord, 
and the memory of one hour that never could be 
effaced from their recollections as long as they both 
should live. Under the influence of the tea, and 
with the assistance of the cigarette, which she 
insisted he should smoke, Browne gradually re- 
covered his presence of mind, One thing, however, 
puzzled him. He remembered what the shopman 
had told him, and for this reason he could not 
understand how she came to be the possessor of 
so comfortable a studio. This, however, was 
destined to be soon explained. The girl informed 
him that after his departure from Merok (though 
I feel sure that she was not aware that he was 
the owner of the magnificent vessel she liad seen 
in the harbour) she had been unable to move 
for upwards of a week. After that she «and 
her companion, Madame Bernstein, had left for 
Christiania, travelling thence to Copenhagen, and 
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afterwards to Berlin. In the latter city she had 
met an English lady, also an artist. They had 
struck up a friendship, with the result that the 
lady in question, having made up her mind 
to winter in Venice, had offered her the free 
use of her London studio for that time, if she 
cared to cross the Channel and take possession 
of it. 

‘Accordingly, in the daytime, I paint 
here, said the girl; ‘but Madame Bernstein 
and I have our own lodgings in the Warwick 
Road. I hope you did not think this was my 
studio; I should not like to sail under false 
colours.’ 

It struck Browne that, if he had his own way, 
he would give her the finest studio that ever artist 
had taken up a brush and pencil in. He was wise 
enough, however, not to say so. He changed the 
conversation, therefore, by informing her that he 
had wintered in Petersburg, remarking at the same 
time that he had hoped he might have the plea- 
sure of meeting her thiere. 

‘You will never meet me in Petersburg,’ she 
answered, her face changing colour as she spoke. 
‘You do not know, perhaps, why I say this. But 
I assure you, you will never meet me or mine 
within the Czar’s dominions,’ 

I fancy Browne would have given all he 
possessed in the world not to have given utter- 
ance to that foolish speech. He apologised im- 
mediately, and with a sincerity that must have 
touched her heart, for she at once took pity on 
him. 

‘Please do not feel so sorry for what you said,’ 
she replied. ‘It was impossible for you to know 
that you had transgressed. The truth is, my 
family are supposed to be very dangerous persons. 
I do not think, with one exception, we are 
more so than our neighbours; but, as the law 
now stands, we are prohibited. Whether it will 
ever be different I cannot say. That is enough, 
however, about myself. Let us talk of something 
else.’ 

She had seated herself in a low chair opposite 
him, with her elbows on her knees and her chin 
resting on her hand. Browne glanced at her, 
and remembered that he had once carried her 
in his arms for upwards of a mile. At this 
thought such 4 .thrill went through him that 
his teacup, which he had placed on a table 
beside him, trembled in its saucer. Unable to 
trust himself any further in that direction, he 
talked of London, of the weather, of anything 
that occurred to him ; curiously enough, however, 
he did not mention his proposed departure for the 
Mediterranean on the morrow. In his heart he 
had an uneasy feeling that he had no right to 
be where he was. But when he thought of the 
foggy street outside, and realised how comfort- 
able this room was, with its polished floor, on 
which the firelight danced and played, to say 
nothing of the girl sitting opposite him, he 


could not summon up sullicient courage to say 
good-bye. 

‘How strange it seems,’ she said at last—‘does 
it not?—that you and I should be sitting here 
like this! I had no idea, when we bade each 
other good-bye in Norway, that we should ever 
meet again,’ 

‘I felt certain of it,’ Browne replied, but he 
failed to add why he was so sure. ‘Is it settled 
how long you remain in England ?’ 

‘I do not know that it is,’ she answered. ‘We 
may be here some weeks; we may be only a 
few days. It all depends upon Madame Bern- 
stein.’ 

‘Upon Madame Bernstein ?’ he said, with some 
surprise. 

‘Yes,’ she answered; ‘she makes all our 
arrangements. You have no idea how busy 
she is,’ 

Browne certainly had no idea upon that point, 
and up to that moment he was not sure that he 
was at all interested ; now, however, since it 
appeared that madame controlled the girl’s move- 
ments, she became a matter of overwhelming 
importance to him. 

For upwards of half-an-hour they continued to 
chat ; then Browne rose with the intention of 
bidding her good-bye. 

‘Would you think me intrusive if I were to 
call upon you again?’ he asked as he took her 
hand, 

‘Do so by all means, if you like,’ she an- 
swered, with charming frankness. ‘I know no 
one in London, and | shall be very glad to see 
you. 

Then an idea occurred to him—an idea so mag- 
nificent, so delightful, that it almost took his 
breath away. 

‘Would you think me encroaching if I inquired 
how you and Madame Bernstein amuse yourselves 
in the evenings? Have you been to any theatres 
or to the opera?’ 

The girl shook her head. ‘I have never been 
inside a theatre in London,’ she replied. 

‘Then perhaps I might persuade you to let me 
take you to one,’ he answered. ‘I might write to 
Madame Bernstein and arrange an evening. Would 
she care about it, do you think ?’ 

‘I am sure she would,’ she answered. ‘And I 
know that I should enjoy it immensely. It is 
very kind of you to ask us.’ 

‘It is very kind of you to promise to come,’ 
he said gratefully. ‘Then I will arrange it for 
to-morrow night if possible. Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye, she answered, and held out her 
little hand to him for the second time. 

When the front door had closed behind him 
and he was fairly out in the foggy street, Browne 
set off along the pavement on his return home, 
swinging his umbrella and whistling like a school- 
boy. To a crusty old bachelor his state of mind 
would have appeared inexplicable. There was no 
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sort of doubt about it, however, that he was 
happy ; he walked as if he were treading on air. 
It was a good suggestion, that one about the theatre, 
he said to himself, and he would take care they 
enjoyed themselves. He would choose the best 
seats at the opera; they were playing Lohengrin at 
the time, he remembered. He would send one of 
his own carriages to meet them, and let it take 
them home again. Then a still more brilliant 
idea occurred to him. Why should he not 
arrange a nice little dinner at some restaurant 


first? Not one of your flash dining-places, but 
a quiet, comfortable litle place—Lallemand’s, 
for instance, where the cooking is irreproachable, 
the waiting faultless, and the company who fre- 
quent it beyond suspicion. And yet another 
notion, and as it occurred to him he laughed 
aloud in the public street. 

‘There will be three of us,’ he said, ‘and the 
chaperon will need an escort. By Jove! Jimmy 
called me mad, did he? Well, I’ll be revenged 
on him. He shall sit beside Madame Bernstein.’ 


CIGARETTES AND 


S| HE practice of cigarette-smoking has 
| «developed in this country almost 
entirely since the Crimean war. 
Up till that time Britons had 
regarded the cigarette as a finicking 
toy of the foreigner, whose deft and 
ready skill in the rolling up of the little wisp of 
tobacco came naturally to the effeminate races of 
the Continent and the East, but was altogether 
unworthy of the emulation of owr insular man- 
hood. The Briton smoked his pipe, and, if he 
could afford it, his cigar; but the cigarette in the 
lips of the dusky stranger he regarded with con- 
temptuous amusement. 

When, however, British officers went out to that 
memorable struggle in the Crimea, among a good 
many other privations and hardships they had to 
endure was for a long time an inability to get 
their customary supply of cigars, and, as the best 
substitute within their reach, they took to the 
cigarette so generally in use among their French 
and Turkish allies. When the war was over, such 
of them as survived it came home skilful manipu- 
lators of the little slips of paper, and confirmed 
cigarette-smokers, What the officers of the army 
did could not, of course, be beneath the dignity of 
our young civilian dandies, and the thing became 
fashionable to a limited extent; and to roll a 
cigarette with graceful ease became a coveted ac- 
complishment. Those who smoked them had to 
roll them themselves then, for the ready-made 
cigarette was hardly known. That fact in itself 
tended very considerably to impede any very rapid 
development of the fashion; and it was not for 
many years after the close of that war, in 1856, 
that this method of consuming the fragrant weed 
became at all general. Practically the whole 
habit of cigarette-smoking may be said to have 
been a growth of a single generation in this 
country. 

For a long time people made their own. But 
that which came so easily to the light-fingered 
foreigner was to the Britisher often a matter of 
some difficulty, and for the clumsy and incom- 
petent, little mechanical pocket appliances appeared 


CIGARETTE-MAKING. 


in the market after a while; but they never 
attained any great vogue, and little by little the 
ready-made cigarette came into favour, and then 
the consumption increased very rapidly. 

Curiously enough, however, it does not appear 
to have affected other modes of smoking at all. 
The only exception to this was in the case of very 
small cigars, in which, however, there never was 
any great amount of trade done. The cigarette 
superseded these, but does not appear appreciably 
to have checked the consumption of cigars or the 
use of pipes. It seems generally to be believed 
by those most experienced in the trade that the 
consumption of tobacco in the cigarette form has 
been almost entirely a clear addition to the 
business. It has proved a sort of stepping-stone to 
the art of smoking, or it has been supplementary to 
the use of the pipe or cigar. People who could not 
take to the heavier mode of smoking, and would 
not have smoked at all but for the cigarette, were 
able to take to that ; and by thus gradually inuring 
themselves to the use of tobacco found that they 
could by-and-by get on to the pipe or cigar. On 
the other hand, a smoker who has had enough 
of his pipe or his cigar-case is yet equal to 
a cigarette or two. And, again, there are cir- 
cumstances in which a smoker feels that it is 
not worth while lighting up a pipe or cigar, but 
will nevertheless light up a cigarette. He is going 
to make a call perhaps, and has a short distance 
to ride or walk. He will think nothing of light- 
ing a cigarette and tossing it away half-smoked 
when he reaches his destination ; but a cigar would 
be extravagant. For regular use, however, the 
habitual smoker doesn’t find the cigarette sufficient. 
It comes in only incidentally with him, while it is 
consumed to an enormous extent by those who are 
not habitually given to indulgence in pipes and 
cigars, and probably would not smoke at all but 
for the milder temptation. 

To what extent cigarettes have come to be 
smoked in this country it is not very easy to say 
with any confidence. There are no trustworthy 
figures of any kind. In America it is different. 
Over there every packet of cigarettes requires a 
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government stamp, the value of which depends on 
the number the packet contains ; and it is possible 
to tell precisely what is the consumption. Nine or 
ten years ago the yearly account stood at two 
thousand one hundred and fifty millions, or about 
six-aud-thirty cigarettes for every man, woman, 
and child in the States; and as the consumption 
seemed to be going up at the rate of three or four 
millions a year, and the population has rapidly 
multiplied, the total must by this time have risen 
far above that figure. It was expected at the time 
those figures were put together that by 1895 the 
Americans would be smoking not less than four 
thousand million cigarettes in the course of a year, 
and the probability is they are doing more than 
that now. According to one of the trade journals 
a short time since, the smoking of even four 
thousand millions would be no very remarkable 
achievement, and certainly would not entitle the 
Americans to ‘boss’ this business. Taking the 
population of these islands at thirty-eight millions, 
this authority assumed that ten per cent. are 
cigarette-smokers, and that they consumed on an 
average five a day all the year round. This would 
give a total of nearly seven thousand millions. 
The tobacco contained in this number of cigarettes 
would weigh over nine thousand three hundred 
tons, and if it were stowed in carts, each carrying 
a ton, and the carts were marshalled in a line with 
twenty feet for each horse and vehicle, a procession 
would be formed over thirty-five miles long. It 
would yield customs duty amounting to more than 
three and a quarter millions of money. Reckon- 
ing each cigarette to be three inches long, the total 
length of seven thousand millions of them would be 
upwards of three hundred and thirty-one thousand 
miles, or more than enough to circle the globe 
nearly fourteen times round. It would make a 
line from here to the moon and nearly half the 
way back again, 

It may perhaps be questioned whether ten per 
cent. of the whole population of the British Isles 
are cigarette-smokers, and whether five a day is 
not too high an average. It is impossible to say 
with much confidence ; but the figures are not 
altogether without foundation either, as may be 
easily shown. At first, as has been said, each 
smoker made up his own cigarettes. He took 
the loose tobacco and a small strip of what had 
the credit of being rice-paper and twisted up 
the thing with the tips of his fingers. Then 
came the little mechanical cigarette-roller for 
private use ; and after a while tobacconists offered 
the ready-made cigarette. But for a long time 
they were all made by hand, and it cost about 
half-a-crown a thousand to make them; and the 
charge to the customer was a great deal more 
than this. As soon as it became evident that 
there was a demand for cigarettes ready-made, 
mechanicians of course began to put their wits to 
work to contrive a machine that would supersede 
hand-labour, and, after a good many failures, 


they succeeded entirely. Of late, fingers in this 
business have been very rapidly giving way to 
machines, which will do the work quite as well, 
and at a cost of something like twopence-farthing 
a thousand instead of half-a-crown. ‘These cigarette- 
machines are complicated to look at, but are said 
—most of them at any rate—to be extremely 
simple in working. The raw material—the tobacco 
and paper, that is—is put into the machine at one 
end, and the perfect cigarettes come out at the 
other. The tobacco is thrown into a kind of 
hopper, from which, as soon as the mechanism is 
set in motion, it is dragged down below by 
wheels armed with little brass spikes that pass 
it on in a light, loose condition just ready for 
rolling up. The paper is put into the machine 
in the form of a thin white ribbon rolled round 
a spool, and of just the required width for one 
particular size of cigarette. For small - sized 
cigarettes the ribbon is narrow; for the larger 
sizes it is wider. 

The machine being set in motion, a thin stream 
of loosened tobacco begins to move along from 
the spiked, wheels, and as it moves, the channel 
it fills gradually contracts until the line - of 
fragrant weed is pressed between two metal 
wheels running one against the other, with their 
edges so grooved as to leave between them a 
circular passage just the size of the intended 
cigarette. Of course, the quantity of tobacco is 
made, by an adjustment of the machine, exactly 
to fill the passage between these wheels, which 
give it just the necessary pressure to bring it .into 
cigarette form, but without squeezing it so as to 
make it hard. It passes through between these 
wheels like a brown cord, and on the other side 
is met by the strip of paper, which, winding up 
from the spool below, comes flat under it and 
moves along with it. If any printing is required 
to appear on the cigarette, the machine has 
already arranged for that, and the inscription, 
whatever it may be, will be found printed at the 
proper intervals on the under side of the paper. 
The mechanism has done this printing as part of 
its day’s work, and as soon as the paper moves 
from its spool. 

The narrow band of paper with its round cord 
of tobacco on it passes along on the top of the 
machine from end to end—a distance of perhaps 
eight or ten feet ; and as it travels the mechanism 
gradually bends the edges of the paper over the 
line of tobacco until they nearly meet. When the 
paper nearly encloses the tobacco, one of its out- 
side edges just touches, in passing, a little sticky 
wheel, which imparts the slightest portion of its 
stickiness to the paper and lets it pass on. This 
edge now runs flat down on to the core of 
tobacco, and the other edge quickly comes down 
upon it and is fastened to it, and the cigarette is 
made. At the next stage it is swiftly sliced off 
and rolls down a shoot into a receptacle placed to 
catch it. There is at least one machine in the 
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market which dispenses with any sticking material, 
and most ingeniously joins the two edges of the 
paper by mere folding and pressing. This, of 
course, obviates any detriment to the fragrance 
and flavour of the tobacco by the burning of 
gum or anything of the kind. 

It takes a good while to describe the work, but 
the process itself is almost too rapid for the eye 
to follow; and, in the case of the most efficient 
of these ingenious pieces of mechanism—such 
as the ‘Baron’ machine—the cigarettes, white, 
round, or oval if preferred—perfect in form and 
wonderfully even in their filling—run down 
the little shoot at the end at the rate of from 
two hundred and forty to four hundred a minute. 
None of these contrivances were altogether success- 
ful at first. The tobacco was irregularly distributed, 
and the sticking was not satisfactory. Sometimes 
it failed altogether, and too great an overlapping 
of the edges of the paper imparted an unpleasant 


flavour to the smoke, owing to the quantity of 
the paper burnt. In the best of the machines, 
however, all difficulties have been overcome, and 
hand-made cigarettes are now fast being driven 
out of the market, and probably all but those of 
the very highest class will soon be made without 
the touch of a hand. This exception is rather 
curious. According to the statement of a leading 
manufacturer, the reason why cigarettes made of 
the very finest Turkish tobacco are likely to con- 
tinue to be made by hand is not that there is 
any superiority in the making-up; but so sen- 
sitive is the tobacco and so acute the taste of the 
real connoisseur—or so vivid is the imagination 
of some of those who consider themselves connois- 
seurs—that the metal of the machine is believed 
to impart an unpleasant flavour to the tobacco ; 
and as price is, of course, no hindrance at all to 
many smokers, there will, it is said, always be 
some cigarettes made by hand. 


DR BARLOW’S 


SECRET. 


CHAPTER III. 


Shey R HAWTHORNE was supposed to be 

SQ) improving his mind and preparing 
himself for his magisterial duties 
by the study of legal literature in 
the solitude of his library ; but, as 
already mentioned, he was enjoying 
a quiet nap, with his hands conse over his capa- 
cious waistcoat, and a handkerchief thrown over 
his head and face to keep away the flies, It 
was with some difficulty that Dick succeeded in 
rousing him; and when he eventually did so, 
the expression upon his honoured parent’s coun- 
tenance was by no means an amiable one. There 
was something positively owl-like about the 
worthy magistrate’s aspect as he sat up with 
the handkerchief dangling at the side of his 
head and surveyed his obtrusive offspring with 
an irritable eye. 

‘Well, what is it? 
he asked gruffly. 

‘Well, the fact is, blurted out Dick, ‘that we’ve 
got into a jolly nice mess, dad; that’s about the 
long and short of it,’ 

‘Ah, you’re always getting into some mess or 
other,’ growled his father. ‘I wish you’d take a 
leaf out of Barlow’s book. You’re old enough to 
know better, What’s up now?’ 

Now this piece of advice happened to touch 
Dick on a sore point, for his father was constantly 
holding up Barlow before him as a model of all 
the virtues, 

- *Oh, he exclaimed, ‘you’d like me to take a 
leaf out of Barlow’s book— would you?’ 

‘And why not?’ 

‘Because, exclaimed Dick, ‘the immaculate 


What’s the matter now?’ 


Barlow turns out to be an unscrupulous fraud and 
swindler—that’s why,’ 
‘What? Pooh, pooh, Dick! somebody’s been 
hoaxing you. Why, I saw the man this morning’ 
‘I dare say you did, but I’m very much mis- 
taken if you’ll ever see him again.’ 
‘Why—what—where is he?’ 

‘He’s bolted.’ 

Bolted !’ exclaimed Mr Hawthorne, rising to 
his feet with extraordinary agility, and glaring at 
Dick through his gold spectacles—‘ bolted !’ 

‘Yes ; gone to New York to meet his wife.’ 

‘His wife !? exclaimed Hawthorne, his rosy 
face turning purple with alarm and indignation 
—‘his wife! Are you losing your senses, Dick, 
or are you trying to take your fun out of me? 
Don’t you play any pranks with me, young man, 
or’ 

‘Just you read these letters, dad, interposed 
Dick, handing him the letters, ‘and you’ll soon 
find out whether I’m in my senses or not.’ 

Words fail to adequately describe the wrath 
and consternation of Mr Hawthorne when he had 
hurriedly glanced through the letters. Instead of 
figuring upon the magisterial bench, it is more than 
probable that he might have posed in the dock 
charged with assault and battery had Barlow been 
present. That the fellow should have had the 
audacity to play such a trick upon him, a successful 
man of business, a landed proprietor, and a recently 
appointed magistrate, appeared too monstrous to 
be credible. His purple countenance and _ glaring 
eyes positively alarmed Dick, who began to fear 
that his excellent parent was about to succumb to 
a fit of apoplexy. For a time rage deprived him 
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of speech, and there was a perceptible pause before 
he could do justice to his feelings. 

‘The scoundrel !’ he exclaimed at length ; ‘the 
cold-blooded, heartless scoundrel! And to think 
that my daughter has actually been engaged to 
mairy a bigamist! Now I come to think of it, 
I always suspected there was something queer 
about the fellow.’ 

By this time Dick had recovered his equanimity. 
He had lit another cigarette, and was seated in 
an easy attitude on the table, swinging his legs to 
and fro. 

‘I think we’re jolly well rid of him, sir,’ said 
he, with a cheerful attempt at consolation. 

‘Rid of him!’ exclaimed his father. ‘We’re 
not rid of him yet, I hope. Anyway, it’ll be a 
good long while before he gets rid of me. Why, 
ladvanced the fellow a cheque for a cool hundred 
this very morning to pay for some furniture. Of 
course, 1 meant to make Nellie a present of it, 
but that makes no difference now.’ 

‘Phew !’ whistled Dick. ‘You’ll never see that 
hundred again, dad, 

‘We'll see about that, growled his father. ‘1 
must see Nellie at once.’ 

He picked up the letters and strode off to the 
sitting-room, with Dick in his wake. 

‘The audacity of the fellow, he continued, 
‘that’s what amazes me; the cool impudence of 
the scoundrel. But he shall pay for it—he 
shall pay dearly for it, or I’ll know the reason 
why.’ 

He glanced impatiently round the room. 

‘She’s not here. Where’s the girl got to?’ 

‘She’s doing a weep, I believe,’ said Dick. 
*She’s dreadfully cut up, poor girl. Hullo! here’s 
Tompkyns coming. Barlow’s done him too.’ 

*Tompkyns 2?” 

‘Yes; walked off with his blazer and a gold 
watch. Tompkyns is on the verge of lunacy. 
He’s been after Barlow. He wouldn’t keep quiet 
and leave the thing in my hands, By Jove, 
though, he seems to have got his blazer after 
all! Good old Tompkyns !’ 

At that moment Tompkyns, with a blazer over 
his arm, came through the window breathless and 
perspiring, and sank into a chair. 

‘Well, did you see him?’ asked Dick. 

‘No; he’s-gone.’ 

‘Bolted, by Jove! I said so. But you’ve got 
your blazer—eh ?’ 

‘Yes,’ stuttered Tompkyus breathlessly ; ‘I made 
the servant let me have it. She wanted to keep 
me out, but I—I forced my way into the house, 
and took it—took it from a peg in the passage— 
and—and she threatened to give me in charge— 
but I didn’t care—I—I wasn’t going to be done 
out of my blazer. I believe there’s a policeman 
after me now. I saw her talking to one as I 
came away.’ 

‘And what about your watch?’ asked Dick. 

‘It’s gone. He’s got clean away with it. I 


felt instinctively that I should never see that 
watch again. I knew I shouldn’t,. I—I wasn’t 
going to lose my blazer as well.’ 

Here Mr Hawthorne, who had been listening 
impatiently, interposed ; 

‘Come, come, we’re wasting time. We must act 
at once or the fellow will give us the slip. This 
woman Pettigrew talks about their signatures being 
in the register at Highchurch, and the 21st of 
June being the anniversary of something or other 
they were mixed up together in. We must have 
that register examined. There’s a Bradshaw in 
the library, Dick. Just see when there’s a train, 
and how long it would take you to get there and 
back.’ 

Dick was going, when he suddenly stopped with 
an exclamation of surprise and joy. 

‘By Jove! I’d forgotten. Look here, dad; I 
know the curate in charge there. You remember 
him—Will Johnson. He’s locum tenens for the 
rector.’ 

‘Then telegraph to him at once, said his 
father. 

‘I will, by Jove! The rectory’s within a 
stone’s-throw of the church; so if Will happens 
to be in I’ll jolly soon get at the truth of the 
matter? 

‘Then don’t waste time. Set about it at once. 
In the meantime I consider that I shall be fully 


justified in issuing a warrant for the fellow’s 


arrest.’ 

Dick and his father hurried out of the room, 
leaving Tompkyns still panting in the easy-chair 
into which he had collapsed. 

‘This is the result of letting anything out of 
my sight,’ soliloquised Tompkyns. ‘I shall never 
see that watch again; 1 know I shan’t. I shall 
keep my blazer on in future if the perspiration 
streams from every pore. I can take a warm bath 
when I get home.’ 

At that moment a form appeared at the window 
—a vast, bulky form, with a round, red, moon-like 
countenance. It was the form of Robert Jones, 
the village constable, and his somewhat dull, 
bovine eyes were fixed threateningly on Tompkyns. 
Tompkyns sprang to his feet, clutching his blazer 
tightly. 

‘What do you want?’ he exclaimed angrily. 

‘] want you,’ said Jones gruffly as he stepped 
inside the room ; ‘that’s what I want.’ 

‘Eh? Nonsense! Go away. You’ve no business 
here. Be off with you.’ 

‘IT must warn you,’ said the ponderous constable, 
with a magisterial air, ‘as anythin’ you say may 
be used against you as evidence. You’d better 
come along quiet and peaceable, and make no 
fuss,’ 

‘But what are you going to do with me?’ asked 
the bewildered Tompkyns. : 

‘I’m goin’ to take you into custody on a charge 
of stealing a gentleman’s tennis blazer.’ 


‘Eh? A blazer! Stealing a blazer? Why, the 
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blazer’s mine, I tell you. It was stolen from 
me. 

The constable shook his big head and eyed 
Tompkyns reproachfully. 

‘Come, come, now,’ he said; ‘that’s too old. 
We know all about that. I shall also charge 
you with entering a dwelling-house, the residence 
of Joseph Hawthorne, Esq., J.P., with felonious 
intent.’ 

‘But I tell you,’ exclaimed the exasperated 
Tompkyns, ‘that Mr Hawthorne’s a particular 
friend of mine.’ 

For a moment a smile illumined the constable’s 
large, fat face. 

‘Oh yes,’ said he, ‘of course he is. We know 
all about that, 

Then the smile faded away, and he eyed 
Tompkyns severely. 

‘Now you come along, and no more of your 


chaft, he continued. ‘I’ve had enough of it. 


We’ve had our eye on you for some time back. 
You’re an old hand, you are.’ 

He made a grab at Tompkyns, who dodged 
behind the table. 

‘You colossal ass,’ shouted Tompkyns, ‘are you 
mad, or drunk, or both ?’ 

The constable’s face flushed a dull red and _ his 
eyes glittered angrily. 

‘Oh, I’m a hass, am 1?’ he exclaimed. ‘We'll 
see which of us is the biggest hass before I’ve 
done with you.’ 

He stretched an elephantine hand across the 
table and caught ‘Tompkyns by the collar. 
Tompkyuns struggled vigorously, but he was like 
a child in the grip of the huge policeman. There 
can be little doubt that he would have been 
unceremoniously conducted to the lock-up if 
the door had not opened and Mr Hawthorne 
appeared. 

‘Why, bless my soul and body!’ he exclaimed 
in amazement at the extraordinary scene. ‘ What’s 
the matter? What’s all this about?’ 

Tompkyns turned to him appealingly. 

‘Look here, Mr Hawthorne,’ he said, ‘will you 
convince this incurable idiot that I am not a 
burglar or a pickpocket? He wants to take me 
into custody for stealing my own blazer.’ 

Jones still kept his grip on Tompkyns’s 
collar. 

‘I’ve warned him, sir,’ said he, ‘as anythin’ he 
says will be brought forward as evidence against 
him,’ 

‘Pooh, pooh, Jones !’ exclaimed Hawthorne im- 
patiently, ‘you’re making an egregious blunder. 
This gentleman is a personal friend of mine. 
I’ve known him a long time,’ 

But the constable was still unconvinced. 

‘So have the police, if you’ll excuse me, sir,’ 
he remarked stolidly. ‘We’ve had our heye on 
him for many a day, and now we’ve caught him 
in the hact.’ 
‘Stuff and 


nonsense!’ exclaimed Hawthorne. 


‘Let the man go at once, I tell you. Do you 
hear me ?’ 

Slowly and reluetantly the constable unloosed 
his captive’s collar, and Tompkyns, after glaring 
angrily at the representative of the law, retreated 
to the pier-glass to arrange his ruffled plumage. 

‘Now, look here,’ continued Hawthorne ; ‘you 
take this warrant for the arrest of Dr Barlow.’ 

Even the stolid constable showed some symptoms 
of surprise. 

‘What!’ he exclaimed ; ‘the doctor? Why, I 
thought as him and the young lady was’ 

‘Never mind what you thought,’ interposed 
Hawthorne testily ; ‘just listen to me and do 
what you're told. My trap’s at the door; get 
into it, and drive to the railway station at full 
speed. The Liverpool train leaves in ten minutes. 
I believe you’ll find Dr Barlow on the platform. 
Take him into custody, and bring him here at 
once.’ 

But the constable still hesitated, with the 
corner of his eye still lingering suspiciously on 
Tompkyns. 

‘Well, don’t you understand me?’ asked Haw- 
thorne irritably. ‘What are you waiting for?’ 

Jones came a little nearer, and, shielding his 
mouth with one hand, pointed at Tompkyns with 
the thumb of the other. 

‘If you’ll take my advice, sir,’ he said in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘you’ll keep your heye on him ; 
that’s what you’ll do—keep your heye on him,’ 

With a sage nod of the head, the constable 
withdrew deliberately through the window. A 
few minutes later, while Tompkyns and Mr 
Hawthorne were discussing the situation, Dick 
came hurriedly into the room, looking flushed 
and excited, with a telegram in his hand. 

‘Well, asked Mr Hawthorne anxiously, ‘any- 
thing fresh ?’ 

‘Anything fresh!’ exclaimed Dick, flourishing 
the telegram. ‘I should think so—rather,’ 

‘Well, out with it. What is it?’ 

‘Why, Barlow was married to Dorothy Petti- 
grew at Highchurch on the 21st of June 1893’ 

Mr Hawthorne stood aghast at this confirmation 
of his worst forebodings. 

‘Good gracious!’ he groaned ; ‘to think that 
my daughter should really have been within an 
ace of marrying a bigamist! I hope this will be 
a lesson to you, Dick.’ 

‘A lesson to me !’ exclaimed the bewildered Dick. 

‘Yes,’ rejoined his father severely. ‘Didn't 
you advise me to consult him instead of Barker ? 
Didn’t you introduce him to the family? Didn’t 
you vouch for his respectability ?” 

‘Certainly not,’ retorted Dick indignantly. ‘1 
simply heard he was a clever fellow, and so 
mentioned his name to you, and brought him 
here to play tennis once or wwice. I never pro- 
fessed to know anything about him. It was you, 
dad, that was always cracking him up as a model 
for me.’ 
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‘Stuff and nonsense. I should never have had 
anything to do with the fellow if it hadn’t been 
for you. I never quite approved of the engage- 
ment from the first, but Nellie was so bent on it 
that I gave way. I shall go and talk to her 
about it. I’m astonished at the girl taking up 
with such a fellow,’ 

‘Well,’ exclaimed Dick as his father left the 
room, ‘if that doesn’t beat everything! Why, 
only half-an-hour ago he was wishing that I’d 
take a leaf out of Barlow's book, holding 
him up to me as a model of all the virtues, by 
Jove !’ 

Tompkyns regarded him with an unsympathetic 
countenance, 

‘I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, Hawthorne, 
or anything of that kind, he said, ‘but I am 
bound to say that unless you can vouch for the 
respectability of your acquaintances I shall be 
glad if you will not introduce them to me. 
Otherwise I shall be obliged to discontinue my 
visits here.’ 

Dick wheeled round and stared at him. 

‘The dickens you will!’ said he. 

‘Eh? Yes. I shall do so reluctantly, of 
course, but I cannot undertake to associate with 
bigamists and pickpockets.’ 

‘And do you imply that I associate with such 
people ?’ asked Dick wrathfully. 

‘You introduced me to Barlow.’ 

Dick regarded him with a smile of mingled 
indignation and amusement. 

‘May I ask, Tompkyns,’ he said, ‘if you labour 
under the illusion that I derive an unlimited 
amount of pleasure from your s ciety ?’ 

‘I don’t care whether you do or you don't, 
retorted Tompkyns; ‘but in any case I don’t 
want to go the length of dropping you if I can 
possibly avoid it. Still, I can’t run the risk of 


your friends making away with my personal 
property.’ 

Dick’s face flushed angrily ; but the situation 
tickled his sense of humour, and in spite of him- 
self his wrath melted away, and he regarded 
Tompkyns with an almost friendly grin. 

‘If you weren’t naturally an ass, Tompkyns,’ 
he said, ‘I should give you a piece of my mind, 
which, to say the least of it, would probably 
make you sit up. As it is, I advise you to take 
a cigarette and cool down.’ 

As he spoke he handed Tompkyns his cigarette- 
case, 

‘Thanks, said Tompkyns; ‘I don’t mind if I 
do. Have you a match? Thanks. You must 
really select your acquaintances more carefully in 
future, Dick, if you wish to keep the reliable 
friends who stick to you in spite of your little 
failings,’ 

Before Dick could reply Nellie entered the 
room with a handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘Hullo, Nellie !’ exclaimed Dick, ‘has the gover- 
nor been pitching into you?’ 

‘It’s all your fault, Dick,’ rejoined Nellie 
irritably. ‘It wouldn’t have been half so bad if 
you hadn't meddled with those letters. I—lI 
wish I’d never shown them to you. I’m sure 
Tom would have explained everything to me if 
I’d asked him quietly. You—you always think 
you can do things better than anybody else, and 
you always make a mess of them.’ 

‘Just what I’ve been telling him, Miss Haw- 
thorne, said Tompkyns complacently. 

Dick glanced from one to the other, and 
shrugged his shoulders with the air of one who 
finds the ways of this world incomprehensible. 

‘Well, I’m blessed !’ he exclaimed ; ‘ this is all 
the thanks a fellow gets for trying to help people 
out of a hole. Keep it up; keep it up,’ 


WOMEN IN 


ZT is probable that women have always 
been included amongst the employés 
of the Post-Office. The writer can 
x) remember when the head of the 
4. post-office in the great town of 
Sheffield was a woman, and when 
there was a ‘postmistress’ of Gibraltar. The post- 
office sometimes ‘runs in families,’ and cases are not 
infrequent where a postmaster is succeeded by his 
widow, or daughter, or other female relative. For 
the most part, such cases would indicate a desire 
on the part of the authorities to reward long 
and faithful service or to exercise compassion 
towards dependent relatives. Not only are post- 
mistresses fairly common in these days, but post- 
women—that is, female letter-carriers—are by no 
means uncommon. There recently retired from 
the Bristol post-office a postwoman who was 


THE POST-OFFICE. 


born in 1825, and who must have been delivering 
letters for the best part of sixty years. She was 
seventy-two years of age when she retired, and it 
is estimated that she must have walked a quarter 
of a million miles during her long service, 
Although she served a very sparsely populated 
district, she was never stopped nor molested in 
any way on her round, and it is needless to say 
that she gained the respect of all with whom 
she came in contact. The Lords of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, recognising the exceptional circumstances 
of this woman’s service, granted her half-pay in 
the shape of pension, and the inhabitants of her 
native village took the occasion of her retirement 
to present her with a handsome _ testimonial. 
Another postwoman in the Bristol district has 


just succeeded her aunt as sub-postmistress, the 


latter having served for forty-seven years and 
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reached the astonishing age of ninety-five. The 
niece had served for forty-two years as postwoman, 
so that she must be well on to sixty on taking 
up her new appointment. The post-office cannot 
be an unhealthy occupation, or its employés would 
not live to such abnormal ages. But there are 
young postwomen as well as old. We have seen 
the portrait of one who cannot be much above 
thirty, and who, attired in the official overcoat 
and cape, with a saucy felt hat and feather, looked 
uncommonly smart and business-like. She is the 
wearer of two good-conduct badges, and appears 
to take her full round of duties—making two 
rural deliveries a day, besides meeting the trains 
and attending to the travelling post-office apparatus. 
A man could hardly do more, and some men 
do a great deal less. But then this woman was 
Scotch ! 

But women have invaded the higher ranks of 
the post-office service. This may be said to have 
been brought about by the acquisition of the 
telegraphs in 1870, when a considerable number 
of female telegraphists were taken over by the 
Post-Office from the several telegraph companies 
then existing. It would appear that women were 
first employed in telegraphy in 1853, the inno- 
vation being due to the initiative of Major 
General Wylde, a director of the Electric Tele- 
graph Company. General Wylde was in attend- 
ance on the Queen at the time, and it is said 
that Her Majesty expressed to him her approval of 
the employment of females as telegraphists. The 
extent to which such employment has obtained 
during the past forty-five years would probably 
be a source of surprise, as well as of gratification, 
to Her Majesty. At the present time the Post- 
Office employs not far short of thirty thousand 
women in various capacities, and of these it is 
probable that the largest number are employed 
in telegraphy or in duties relating thereto. In 
London alone the number would appear to exceed 
fifteen hundred, of whom no fewer than a thou- 
sand are employed at the Central Telegraph Office 
in St Martin’s-le-Grand. The salaries range from 
ten shillings a week to a ‘girl graduate’ to £300 
a year to the matron who superintends the 
establishment, the intervening grades being those 
of supervisor and assistant-supervisor, with salaries 
ranging between £100 and £200. There can be 
no doubt that, for all but the hardest duties and 
the night work, women are admirably adapted 
for telegraph work. They are more tractable 
and patient than men, and have a finer sense 
of touch and hearing, the latter being an indis- 
pensable qualification when so much telegraph 
‘translation’ is now done by sound, aural signals 
having largely displaced visual in these days of 
progress, All kinds of instruments are worked 
at the central office, and there are few, or none, 
which cannot be efficiently operated by a fairly- 
skilled female telegraphist. The writer has 
even seen the Hughes type-printing instrument, 


one of the most laborious and difficult to work, 
admirably operated by a young woman.  Tele- 
phone work, too, is peculiarly suited to girls; 
and there is here a large field for female em- 
ployment in the future. Not only in London, 
but in all the large cities—Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow — women are 
largely employed in telegraphy, and with equally 
satisfactory results. The romance of the telegraph 
has been heightened by the employment of women, 
and courting, and even kissing, are said to be 
practised on the wires. Mr Scudamore, whose 
commanding energy bestowed on the country the 
inestimable boon of cheap telegraphy, told in one 
of his early reports on the reorganisation of the 
system how a young woman in London formed 
an attachment for, and became engaged to, a 
young man in Berlin, whom she had never seen, 
and how they subsequently got married, purely 
on the strength of a telegraphic courtship! But 
then, as Mr Scudamore pointed out, ‘the whole 
world is the country of the telegraphist. Sitting 
at one end of a wire, no matter what its length, 
he converses as easily with the clerk at the 
other end as if he were in the same room with 
him. Strange as it may seem, he knows by the 
way in which the clerk at the other end of the 
wire does his work whether he is passionate or 
sulky, cheerful or dull, sanguine or phlegmatic, 
ill-natured or good-natured. He soon forms an 
acquaintance with him, chats with him in the 
intervals of work, and becomes as much his com- 
panion as if he were working face to face with 
him.” What more can an amorous couple require 
than this?—unless it be an exchange of photos ; 
for the telegraph has not yet achieved the trans- 
mission of likenesses, although in the fac-simile 
telegraph we have a close approximation to such 
a result. 

Quitting the region of romance, it may be 
noted that young women of the class from which 
telegraphists are drawn are largely employed as 
counter-clerks or ‘counter-women’ at the various 
branch post-offices in London and other large 
towns. If it be remembered that a__post- 
office clerk nowadays has to be something of a 
banker, an insurance agent, a parcel receiver, as 
well as a stamp-seller and an interpreter of the 
Postal Guide, with its five hundred odd pages, it 
will be seen that the department has great faith 
in the capacity of women for the performance 
of the most exacting duties. Such faith has, 
apparently, not been misplaced, for women are 
being employed in increasing numbers at post- 
office counters, and the work, it would seem, is 
neither too intricate nor too exacting for them. 
Time was when the public, or some portion of 
it, made rather a stand against the female post- 
office clerk, and when the comic journals delighted 
to expose her flirtations and frivolities from 
week to week. But it is much more dangerous 
to flirt across a post-office counter than through 
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a telegraph- wire between London and Berlin, 
unless the wire happens to be ‘milked’ by some 
inquisitive person en route, Somehow, the comic 
man was never very happy in his hits at the 
post-office girl, and it is now a recognised thing 
that certain post-offices shall be served by women, 
and very well served, too. 

But a still higher development of female labour 
has taken place in the Post-Office since the ac- 
quisition of the telegraphs. The great account 
branches of the department have called in the 
aid of the woman clerk to such an extent that 
it is doubtful whether they may not one day 
outnumber the men employed. Thus, in the 
Accountant-General’s department, where a_ total 
of more than eighteen hundred persons is em- 
ployed, more than six hundred are women. These 
latter are employed in two separate branches— 
namely, the Postal-order Branch and the Clear- 
ing House Branch, and the salaries range from 
twelve shillings a week for sorters to £400 a 
year for superintendents, the intermediate classes 
being clerks, principal clerks, and assistant super- 
intendents. The work in the Clearing House 
Branch is wholly connected with the telegraphs, and 
is largely taken up with the bringing to account 
of press telegrams, sent without prepayment, and 
the making out of accounts against the various 
newspapers on whose behalf they are transmitted. 
This is a more or less complicated class of work, 
but it is performed with perfect efficiency by 
the two hundred or so women clerks employed 
in it. The term ‘Clearing House’ is no doubt 
a survival from telegraph days, that being the 
designation given by the old companies to what 
is known in the Post-Office as the ‘ Message 
Branch. The Postal-order Branch, although of 
more recent date, employs twice the number of 
persons employed in the Clearing House Branch, 
a large army of ‘sorters’ accounting for most of 
the difference between the two establishments. 
It is clear that much sorting must be required 
when millions of orders have to be placed away 
in pigeon-holes, regard being had not simply to 
the amount of the order, but to its number and 
cipher as well, The facility with which orders 
can mostly be traced is the best evidence of the 
care with which the work is done by the women 
sorters employed upon it. Last year upwards of 
sixty-seven millions of orders were issued, repre- 
senting a total value only a trifle less than 
twenty-five millions sterling. 

It isin the Savings Bank Department that the 
most extensive employment of female labour is 
to be found, the establishment for the current 
year exceeding a thousand persons, and nearly 
equalling that of the male branch of the office. 
A new feature is to be found in this year’s list— 
namely, ‘girl clerks,” of whom a total of sixty 
contrasts with one hundred and fifteen boy clerks. 
There are upwards of two hundred sorters and 
six hundred second-class clerks, the establishment 


being completed by first-class clerks, principal 
clerks, assistant superintendents of two grades, 
and a superintendent who rises to the princely 
maximum of £450 a year. We wonder if a 
sorter or a girl clerk carries a superintendent's 
baton in her pocket, because, if so, there would 
be the splendid leap from about £30 a year to 
the princely amount just mentioned. It is not 
difficult to understand that there must be much 
work in the Savings Bank Department exactly 
suited to the female capacity and the female 
love for order and precision. Millions of docu- 
ments have to be dealt with in the course of 
the year—acknowledgments for sums deposited, 
warrants for sums to be withdrawn, declarations 
of various kinds, and a host of forms which is 
positively bewildering. Most of these, no doubt, 
pass throngh female hands, and probably also 
some of the ledgers are posted by the more ex- 
perienced women, The odd thing is that, of all 
the millions deposited and withdrawn during the 
year, not a penny enters or leaves the building 
in Queen Victoria Street known as the Central 
Savings Bank, which is simply an office of 
account. The money is dealt with by the post- 
masters throughout the country, and here again 
the female element comes in, many postmasters’ 
assistants being women. 

It remains only to notice one other branch of 
the service—the Returned Letter Office, where 
women are employed in any numbers, Here 
about fifty persons are engaged in the work of 
returning ‘dead’ or derelict letters to their 
senders, an operation requiring care and confi- 
dence, but no great skill. Hence the salaries 
only run from fourteen shillings a week in the 
case of a ‘returner’ to £170 a year in the case 
of the superintendent. This office used to be 
called the ‘ Dead Letter Office” and is so called 
by many old-fashioned persons to this day. But 
the women clerks have never known it by this 
designation, as their employment in this branch 
of the service is of comparatively recent date. 

Only one great department—the Money-order 
Office—has escaped the female invasion so far. 
But the fiat has gone forth, and henceforward 
money-orders, like postal-orders, will be sorted 
by female hands instead of by male. The Money- 
order Office is a comparatively small establish- 
ment, and it is understood that a small contingent 
of women clerks drawn from other branches will 
inaugurate the era of female labour there. By- 
and-by, no doubt, a proportionate number of 
women clerks will be borne on this establish- 
ment, as in the other great branches of the office. 

One department we had very nearly missed— 
the Medical Department. Even here women are 
employed, there being a female medical officer 
and an assistant female medical officer, There 
is also, unless we are mistaken, a lady doctor 
at Manchester. It was Mr Fawcett, when he was 
Postmaster-general, who introduced women into 
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this department, and the large number of females 
employed in London would seem to afford an 
ample justification for this course, 

We have thus seen how enormously the em- 
ployment of women by the Post-Office has in- 
creased since the acquisition of the telegraphic 
service twenty-eight years ago. It has spread 
into nearly every branch of the service, not even 
excepting the secretary’s office, where it is under- 
stood that women typists are employed; and it 
is probable that the solicitor’s office is the only 
one which has escaped the invasion of the ‘mon- 
strous regiment of women.’ Women solicitors are 
not yet an accomplished fact, but they will come 
in time no doubt. It would seem, too, that the 
example of the Post-Office has spread to other 
departments of the Civil Service, the Inland 
Revenue establishment showing a number of 
‘female assistants’ in the office of the Controller 
of Stamps and Stores, anda number of ‘female 
tellers’ in the Stamping Department. The Customs 
is more modest, only figuring for a few women 
typists at the present moment; and this is pro- 
bably the extent to which most other government 
offices are committed to the ‘forward movement’ 
so far. Even the Treasury, it is understood, has 
its women typists, so that ‘My Lords’ will be 
able to judge for themselves as to the value of 
female labour in the public service. 

Appointments in all branches are eagerly sought 


after, and the number of female candidates at- 
tending the competitions held from time to time 
is enormous. From twenty to thirty candidates 
per vacancy is a not uncommon proportion in the 
more important competitions, and a severe train- 
ing must be gone through before a candidate has 
the smallest chance of success, ‘Cramming’ has 
to be done by women as systematically as by 
men before the ordeal appointed by the Civil 
Service Commissioners can be successfully faced ; 
and the ‘Civil Service factories,” as the crammers’ 
establishments have been rather cleverly, if eyni- 
cally, described, are almost as full of one sex as of 
the other. Whether the best material is obtained 
in this way is a matter beyond the scope of this 
article, although it is a point which has engaged 
attention in the recent past, and will be increas- 
ingly debated in the near future. Let it suffice 
for the present to say that the material turned 
out so far has been found sufficient for its pur- 
pose, and that the Civil Service sieve is not too 
narrow in the mesh, having regard to the enor- 
mous number of persons anxious to get through it. 
It would be idle to speculate whether the in- 
creased employment of women in the public 
service is due to considerations of policy, of 
philanthropy, or of parsimony. It is a great 
fact, and it will remain so long as there is 
simple, useful work to be done, which can be as 
well, or better, done by women than by men. 


PINE-APPLE GROWING IN 


OME of the most profitable fruit- 
growing in the world is that at the 
present time being carried on in a 
town of Southern Florida, U.S.A., 
where the damp gray sand is bring- 
ing forth the luscious shed-grown 
pine-apple, to the pocket-filling profit of its lucky 
planters, 

Five years ago the industry was in its infancy, 
and the number of acres set to this fruit in the 
whole country could have been told on the fingers 
of one hand. At the present date there are 
several hundred acres of these plants growing 
under sheds, and the number is daily increasing. 
Eight new pineries were planted around Orlando 
in the summer of 1898. Editors, lawyers, and 
physicians, merchants, ministers, and millionaires, 
have been bitten with the planting fever; in fact, 
almost every man in the country town who can 
scrape together the necessary capital has, or is about 
to, ‘put out’ his big or little pine-apple ‘patch,’ 

The bygone profits have certainly been enormous. 
It is stated on good authority that the proprietor 
of a seven-acre ‘pinery’ cleared nearly £8000 from 
last season’s (1896) crop, with only a portion of 
his plants fruiting! One woman cleared £400 
on half an acre. No wonder an acre of pines 


FLORIDA. 


is regarded as a snug little fortune. The crop is an 
annual one ; there are nine thousand plants to the 
acre ; each plant produces an apple weighing from 
five to fifteen pounds, worth from sixpence to five 
shillings each, according to the season of marketing ; 
also a number, varying from five to twenty-five, of 
offshoots termed ‘slips’ and ‘suckers,’ the present 
market price of which ranges from sevenpence- 
halfpenny to one shilling each. 

The original pioneer of this paying enterprise 
now possesses more than a dozen acres of shedded 
‘pinery, and is commencing an extension of 
several more. The property is styled ‘The Klon- 
dyke Pinery,’ a name and an association which, 
according to report, it does not belie. 

The long vistas of the large plant-sheds, in the 
chequered light and shade, loom longer still, and 
the first sight of the serried ranks of plants, whose 
sharp-pointed, sword-like leaves reach well up 
toward the shed-slats, seven feet from the ground, 
fruit in all stages of curious growth and colour 
peeping from amidst its armed guardians, is 
strangely impressive. 

Like orange and lemon growing in this country, 
pine-apple growing, however, is one of the luxuries 
of horticulture, the large indulgence chiefly of 
men of riches, 
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The risk at present most obvious is that from 
frost. The two very severe frosts of the winter 
of 1894-95, which killed to the ground nine- 
tenths of all the citrus-trees in the state, only 
‘set-back’ pine-apples under sheds one year—‘all 
healthy plants sprouted immediately from the 
ground.’ <A recent device, the burning of resin 
briquettes, placed at intervals throughout the sheds, 
has proved of much service in warding off ordi- 
nary vagaries of the Frost-king ; the dense smoke 
prevents the great radiation of heat during the 
night of visitation. 

The juice of the pine-apple is reputed a 
specific in diphtheria, as also to possess properties 
similar to that of pepsin in dissolving albumen ; 


it is being prepared for these purposes in factories 
on the east coast of the state. 

The fact has long been known that the nearer 
a fruit is grown to its northern limit the more 
excellent will be its quality ; the pine-apple of 
Central Florida is an example. Certainly the 
luscious fruit grown in the moist half-shade of 
these slatted roofs is different indeed to the open- 
air product of the sand-hill slopes and rocky ‘keys’ 
of the more southern country. 

In the opinion of many, the shed-grown pine- 
apple of Central Florida will make its mark in 
horticultural history, and will probably hold its 
own nobly against all comers in that final test 
of all fruit excellence—Covent Garden Market. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE 


Tuer rusty gate hangs on its broken hasp, 

The ivy’s green embrace the only clasp. 

The only breath that breathes is deep decay 

Brooding above the spot from day to day. 

The yew-trees twine their arms about the bowers 

Once chosen home of beauteous mingled flowers. 

The green ferns droop above the darkened well, 

The nightingale alone awakes the spell. 

The sundial, overthrown, lies on the lawn, 

And never more shall mark the rising dawn. 

The daisy and the primrose from the grass 

Forget the sound of gliding feet that pass. 

The broken marble fountain throws no stream 

Of dewdrops on the lilies’ waxen gleam. 

Choked is the pool with vegetation rank ; 

Hoarse croak the frogs from out the green weeds 
dank ; 

Only the wild-birds ofttimes come to drink 

Their morning sip of nectar from its brink. 

The ringdove builds her airy palace near, 

And coos her love-song to no listening ear. 

The throstle now alone awakes the rose, 

Whose wild thrown sprays aloft the south wind blows. 

No shutters close the staring windows’ eyes; 

Their sightless orbs look out to meet the skies. 

No living foot treads o’er that silent floor ; 

No human hand throws open wide the door ; 

No fitful firelight banishes the night, 

Nor gilds the mouldering walls with ruddy light. 

No shadows dance upon the parlour wall, 

Throwing reflections, weird and grim and tall. 

Only the gray shades of the departed, 

Only the pale ghosts of the true-hearted, 

Hover anon about the closed dvor, 

In mute remembrance of the days of yore. 

Through summer’s sunny days and dusky nights, 

Through all prolific Nature’s deep delights, 

"Mid all the desolation, listless roam 


The shades of those who knew the place as home ; 


And down the cedar-walk a lady glides— 

A velvet hood her dainty beauty hides, 

The satin hoop her tiny feet reveals 

As through the rustling leaves she silent steals ; 

And all adown the deep mysterious glade 

The moonbeams flicker through, and softly fade. 

A youth is strolling slowly by her side, 

The dreamy shades their lingering kisses hide ; 

And through the bushes gleam a pair of eyes, 

And muffled figures from the shadows rise. 

A point of steel has vanished in her breast— 

Her stifled cry and breathing are at rest. 

When Winter’s icy grip of crystal frost, 

When song of bird and running stream are lost, 

When every herb and leaf and fruit and flower 

Slumbers, to gain anew their magic power, 

Then empty echoing silence reigns supreme ; 

No more the sad-eyed ghostly forms are seen, 

*Tis only with the waking touch of Spring, 

When all the woods with fluty voices ring, 

That slender shades creep round the home once 
more, 

That stealthy footsteps falter o’er the floor, 

And scare the living from the mournful scene 

Of former joys, and what they might have been. 

They say a curse hangs o’er the old homestead ; 

Hence creeps the bindwood o’er the lilies dead, 

The gray moss clothes the hoary apple spray, 

And all things speak of ruin and decay. 

Perchance if some pure spirit from the skies 

Would loose a tear of pity from her eyes, 

’Twould lay the tireless shades of dark despair 

That through the 
there. 


summer, earth- bound, linger 
Then once again might girlish voices sing, 

And happy chimes of children’s laughter ring, 

And lovers’ whispers murmur deep delights 

Through summer days and silent starry nights. 


VioLet TWEEDALE, 
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